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gratitude for their applause. It some- 
times happened too, that as he recom- 
posed every course of lectures as often 
as he delivered them, the variety of his 
business did not allow him to finish 
more than half what was necessary 
to fill tip the hour, in which case he 
was compelled to supply the defici- 
ency with any thing that he could 
tiring in, whether connected with his 
lecture or not. He paid great atten- 
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tion to young men of talents among 
his pupils, guiding their studies, and 
procuring for and placing them in 
advantageous situations. But when 
he had done this their connexion 
ceased; he had furnished them with 
a favourable field for the exertion of 
those talents which he believed them 
to possess, and thought it right then 
to leave them to make their own way. 



DETACHED ANECDOTES. 



EARLY NAVIGATORS. 

ARNGRJM JONAS tell us, that 
when Flock, a famous Norwe- 
gian navigator, was going to set out 
From Shetland for Iceland, then cal- 
led Gardarlsholm, he took on board 
some crows, because the mariner's 
compass was not yet in use. When 
he thought he had made a considera- 
ble part of his way, he threw up 
6rie of his crows, which seeing land 
astern, flew to it ; whence Flok, con- 
cluding that he was nearer to Shet- 
land (perhaps rather Faroe,) than 
any other land, kept on bis course 
for some time, and*then sent out ano. 
tber crow, which, seeing no land at 
all, returned to the vessel. At last 
having run the greatest part of his 
way, another crow was sent out by 
him, which, seeing land ahead, im- 
mediately flew for it ; and Flok, 
following his guide, fell in with the 
east end of the island. Such was 
the simple mode of steering their 
course, practised by those bold navi- 
gators of the stormy northern ocean. 
The ancient natives of Taprobane 
(Ceylon) used the same expedient 
when skimming along the tranquil 
surface of the Indian Ocean. — Piinii 
tJist Nat. Lib. vi. c. 22. 

FXTRACT FROM GULHVEr's TRAVELS. 

«• In the school of political pro- 



jectors I was but ill entertained, the 
professors appearing in my judg- 
ment, wholly out of their senses, 
which is a scene that never fails to 
make me melancholy. These unhap- 
py people were proposing schemes 
for persuading Monarchs to choose 
favourites on the score of their wis- 
dom, capacity, and virtue — of teaching 
ministers to consult the public good — 
of rewarding merit, great abilities, 
and eminent services—of instructing 
Primes to know their true interest 
by placing it on the same founda- 
tion as that of their people — of choos- 
ing for employments people qualified 
to exercise them — with many other 
wild, impossible chimeras." 

AN INSTANCE OF VIRTUOUS FEELtNG, 
ACTIVE EVEN IN THE COMMISSION 
OF CRIME. 

About five years since, the- county 
of York was deeply interested in 
the trial of the father of & large fa- 
mily, who then living in the greatest 
respectability, was accused of high- 
way robbery. The trial was in 
York Castle ; the prosecutor was a 
youth of about 20 years of age, the 
son of a banker, and the prisoner a 
stout athelic mau of 50. The pro- 
secutor had transacted his business 
as usual at the market town ; he 
had received several sums of money 
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in the presence of the prisoner, had 
dined, and about five o'clock had 
set out on his return home; it was 
a fine evening in summer, and he 
rode gently on : in a solitary lane, 
he was overtaken by the prisoner, 
who seized him and demanded his 
pocket book: in the first agony of sur- 
prize and fear, the prosecutor gave 
him a violent blow with his whip ; 
but the prisoner, who was a very 
powerful man, dragged him from 
his horse, knelt down upon him and 
took from him his money and ac- 
count books. In this situation the 
prosecutor begged very earnestly for 
hjs life. As he lay under the prison- 
er, he watched his countenance and 
saw he was much agitated ; he de- 
sisted, rose, mounted bis horse and 
rode away. It was then about 7 
o'clock in the evening; but the young 
man was so much exhausted that he 
he did not reach home till late at 
night. He immediately stated these 
circumstances ; but the improbability 
of his having been robbed in open 
day-light on a road, and of his 
having lost various memorandums 
which a robber would scarcely have 
taken, excited some suspicion respect- 
ing the truth of this statement. As 
the jury were leaving the box, the 
young man Xvho had been robbed, 
begged to be heard He was so much 
agitated that he could scarcely speak ; 
when he recovered himself, he said, 
"I stand here to plead for your mer- 
cy, towards a man who listened to 
my voice, when I begged for mercy 
from him. If he could have been 
deaf to my cry, I should now have 
been in my grave, and he in the bo- 
som of a respectable family, with the 
wife who believed him virtuous, and 
the children who loved him. It has 
been proved to you that his connec- 
tions,,his character, his religious per- 
suasions would all have united to 
shelter him from suspicion ; it has 
also been proved that I was lame 
from my birth ; that I am feeble j 



that I had exasperated him by a 
blow which almost fractured his 
skull, and that he knew I could i- 
dentify him, but the kindness of his 
nature preponderated } it overcome 
the lea r of disgrace, and he suffered 
me to depart that I might be the 
cause of his death. If you do not 
pity his momentary lapse, if you do 
not respect his return to virtue, it 
would have been well for me that 
I had died. It is me that you will 
condemn ; 1 shall be the victim of 
the law ; and he gave me my life 
in vain." He was frequently in- 
terrupted during this affecting ap- 
peal, by the tears of the jury and the 
general distress of the court, the pri- 
soner was found guilty, and was exe- 
cuted. 

Montagu on the punishment of death. 

DEFINITION OF CHURCH AND KING, 
BY THE CEl.EBR.VrKl> DUTCHESS OF 
MARLBOROUGH, THE FAVOURITE OP 
QUEEN ANNE. 

" The word church had never any 
charms for me in the mouths of thote 
who made the most noise with it; 
for I could not perceive that they 
gave any other distinguished proof 
of their regard for the thing, than a 
freipjeot use of the word, like a spell 
to enchant weak minds, and a per- 
secuting zeal against dissenters, and 
against those real friends of the 
church, who would not admit that 
persecution was agreeable to its doc- 
trines. And as to state-atlairs, many 
of these churchmen seemed to me 
to have no fixed principles at all ; 
having endeavoured, during the last 
reign, to undermine that very go- 
vernment which they had contributed 
to establish." 

HIGHLAND AND WESTERN ISLES OF 
SCOTLAND. 

The report of the Society for the 
support of Gaelic schools, gives the 
following account: — 

" The Highlands and Western is« 
lands of Scotland comprehend not 
less than one hundred and sixty-two 
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parishes. The islands form thirty- On the main land. 

one of these, and there are about one Fearn,outof 150O 1300are unable to read 

hundred and thirty-one on the main Gairloch,.... 2945 2549 „ 

land, where the Gaelic language is Lochbroom, 4000 S300 .— 

either preached or generally spoken. I" the Islands. 

The total population of these is at Ki '™ lr ' I 3056 2718 ••• 

present estimated at nearly/bur hun- „ ? e ' J 

dred thousand, of which" between Lewes \ 400 ° 280 ° ' ~ 

ninety undone hundred thousand in ha- Harris, ' f 

bit the islands alone. Notwithstand- out of J 300 ° S00 ° 

ing the various sources of depopu- NorthUist,? 4Qm SSQQ 

lation.it now appears, that the in- out of J 

habitants of these parts are, in fact, Thus, out of '22 501, — 19,367 are in- 

anuually on the increase; nay, in capable of reading either English or 

the course of the last sixty years, Gaelic. Of the seventy-eight inhabit- 

(that is, since 1750,) the population ed islands above stated, a number 

of almost every Highland parish, and are at this daj still totally unprovided 

every island, has been doubled : with the means of instruction.'" 
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THE BANSHEE. 

A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 

JLACH one, by sleep and toil oppress'd, 

Had sunk in soft repose ; 
Save Joan, who sat behind the rest, 

To mend her Sunday hose. 

A trifling rent, full well she knew, 

To greater still would tend ; 
Besides, she held the maxim true, 

" They're always good that mend." 

On saving bent, no anarchy 
Prevail'd throughout the plan ; 

Frugality and Industry 
With her went hand in hand. 

But weary of her darning bout, 

She laid aside her thread ; 
And quickly put the candle out, 

And straight withdrew to bed. 

The moonshine pale had form'd the room 

A variegated scene; 
With part bedight in sable gloom, 

And part in silvery sheen. 

The scene impress'd an awful dread 

That moment oh her mind ; 
And fairy fancy filPd her head 

With phantoms undefin'd. 



When lo ! amid this reverie — 

In sable state array'd, 
With haggard face, the fell Banshee 

Presents her rueful shade ! 

The lunar-beam her visage shows, 

(A border'd cap within ;) 
A furrow'd cheek, a front rugose, 

A painted nose and chin. 

But whether it was cloak or plaid, 
That from the shoulder fell ; 

Or only something veil'd in shade, 
It pos'd her much to tell. 

Appal'd she stood, in dire affright, 
And view'd the elfish form ; — 

Such vision oft at dead of night 
Is seen to mount the storm: 

And whilst rude Boreas pours around 

His frost-diffusing breath, 
Is heard, in hollow dismal sound, 

To chant the dirge of death !— 

So she, in expectation drear, 

Beneath the horrid scowl ; 
From breath to breath awaits to hear. 

The death-portending howl ! 

Yet lamentation ominous 
The vision ucter'd none; 



